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made in a moment of mental exaltation, when the agent 

pierces through the veil of illusion that generally conceals 

the identity of man and man, does not detract from the high 

moral value of such action. 

Michael Macmillan. 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



History of Intellectual Development: On the Lines of 
Modern Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier, author of " Civ- 
ilization and Progress," etc. Vol. I. : Greek and Greco-Roman 
Thought ; Hinduism and Buddhism ; Judaism ; and Christianity 
down to the closing of the Schools of Athens by Justinian. 

This volume is the first of a series in which Mr. Crozier pro- 
poses to set forth " the detailed evolution of one great factor in 
Civilization, — viz., Intellectual Development," under which term 
he includes " the great departments of Religion, Science, and 
Philosophy." This first volume deals with Greek and Hindoo 
thought, Judaism, and Christianity. These vast regions of fact 
are to be surveyed, and their progress "reduced to definite laws." 
The author does not tell us, once for all, what he understands 
by this phrase, which is one of those that may mislead the reader 
because it slips by so easily; but we may perhaps paraphrase its 
meaning thus : we trace the evolution of a principle when we 
are able to show how, the more clearly its earlier forms are un- 
derstood, the more reason there is for anticipating that its subse- 
quent forms would have been what they actually were. This 
may be granted if we remember what really is involved in "un- 
derstanding" any stage of a principle in order to explain later 
stages by it. We must penetrate to the inner meaning of the earlier 
principle, and trace out its innumerable relations of dependence. 
We must view any concrete activity of the human spirit not only 
in relation to the general spiritual and material condition of human- 
ity at the time, — the state of "civilization," as Mr. Crozier would 
say ; if we are to understand the activity in question, we must ex- 
tend this "environment" until it includes all timeand all existence; 
we must see its relations to the entire universe. Our right to speak 
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of the past as explaining the present varies directly as our progress 
towards this ideal of knowledge. History is in the end inexplicable 
save through a metaphysical or philosophical view of what man 
verily is and what he may become. Indeed, only on the strength of 
some such presupposition can the author approach his problem ; he 
cannot isolate the development of religion, of science, of philoso- 
phy, without some conception of what these activities of the human 
mind really are or aim to be ; and this implies a conception of what 
the human spirit is or may be. 

Of course, such a process of isolation is necessary if investigation 
is to be possible ; but Mr. Crozier constantly uses language which 
suggests that he has forgotten how the results of an inquiry which 
begins by abstracting its material must likewise be abstract, and 
hence at the best can only be of limited and " relative" truth. To 
me there seems to be scarcely any meaning in such a statement as 
this: "As in systems of pure philosophy things take their value 
from a single supreme principle, we ought, if only we can seize 
what this principle is in any particular world-system, to be able 
to lay down at the outset the laws of its procession and the curve 
of its evolution with a large measure of scientific precision ; . . . 
and just as when the past position of a planet or satellite is dis- 
puted, the difficulty can be at once resolved by asking where the 
law of gravitation would necessitate that it must have been, so in 
disputed questions as to the meaning to be attached to certain con- 
troverted doctrines ... we are helped to the right solution by 
asking which of the disputed interpretations, if any, is the one cut 
through, as it were, by the evolutionary curve as it passes on its 
way" (pp. 5, 6). It is hardly necessary to remark that the author's 
achievement is very far from this ambitious " ideal." 

The author remarks that, for such a treatment of history as he 
has in view, " an exact knowledge of historical sequences is of the 
very essence of the proof." But there is something even more 
indispensable than an accurate acquaintance with a sufficiently wide 
area of facts; and that is, a power of penetrating to the inner 
meaning of a historical movement and seizing its "net results." 
The presence of this power atones for a few deficiencies in scholar- 
ship, and even for errors in the whole method of inquiry. In say- 
ing this, the reader will easily understand that I am thinking chiefly 
of Hegel. It is to be regretted that there are not more traces of 
this quality in Mr. Crozier's work. With Hegel, philosophical 
doctrines are not mere abstract principles ; they express moving 
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forces determining the thoughts, feelings, and actions of men in 
each age. But Mr. Crozier's view is expressed in such sentences 
as these : " It is only with the greatest thinkers that one has to deal, 
and as it is these who, like the great chess-players, follow most logi- 
cally the moves necessitated by the complex game of their prede- 
cessors, there is no reason why the same human mind which has 
woven these airy flowing webs of speculation, should not be able to 
interpret them and even to anticipate them also ; provided always, 
that the starting-point be given, and that the laws of the particular 
game of thought, as it were, that is being played, whether Greek, 
Hindoo, or Modern, be fully and clearly seen" (p. 4). In short, 
Mr. Crozier's whole treatment of philosophy is vitiated by a funda- 
mental error; he regards it as before all else a theory of the "na- 
ture of things" — an inquiry into the nature of the world around 
us. This is true, on the whole, of the pre-Socratic speculation in 
Greece ; but Hindoo philosophy, Greek philosohy from Socrates 
onward, and modern philosophy are essentially theories of human 
nature and human destiny. The work of the Sophists (including 
Socrates) was to shift the centre of gravity from nature to man ; 
and there it has remained and must remain. 

Part I. (pp. 19 to 78) deals with the evolution of Greek thought 
to the rise of Christianity. It is a mere sketch, with some important 
factors omitted, — e.g., the meaning of the Greek Aufklarung, the 
work of the Sophists, is scarcely mentioned. Its thesis is that in 
ancient times "philosophical explanation" (through "essences" 
and abstract ideas) inevitably developed into " religious explana- 
tion" (through Personal Wills). To make this "law" fit the views 
of Plato and Aristotle, we must make the meaning of "personal" 
include what is impersonal, and the meaning of "will" include 
what is not a form of will in any ordinary sense of the term. The 
only reason given for the necessity of the supposed "evolution" is 
that philosophy seeks for unity and finds it in personality. Hence 
the "law," after all, is only the familiar fact that "theology and 
philosophy differ as the uncritical and the critical methods of deal- 
ing with the same problem" (T. H. Green). But the misleading 
statements which Mr. Crozier gives of this relation come to a head 
in such observations as these : " There are only two kinds of causa- 
tion that can permanently satisfy the minds of men : either the 
Wills of Religion, or the uniform antecedents and consequents of 
Physical Science. Now the essences and abstractions of Philosophy 
are neither the one nor the other of these, and as in them the mind 
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of man cannot rest, it must, in the absence of Physical Science, 
make in the direction of the Wills and Personalities of Religion" 
(p. 74). Hence Christianity rose on the ruins of ancient Philosophy. 
This passage suggests that, in Mr. Crozier's view, the Philosophical 
demand for unity can find its only ultimate satisfaction in the codi- 
fication of the laws of coexistence and succession among "phe- 
nomena," and a merely provisional satisfaction in the unity which 
religion offers ; but such is not his opinion (see Appendix). 

Part II. (pp. 81-147), on the Evolution of Hindoo Thought, is 
better done than is the section on Greek Philosophy. But it is 
not a continuous account of the development of Hindoo thought. 
The first of the three chapters sketches three main tendencies in 
Hinduism, represented by the Vedanta, Vaiseshika, and Sankhya 
systems. Mr. Crozier points out well the fundamental difference 
between Hindoo and European thought, arising from the fact that 
the former starts with a first principle which can only be negatively 
defined, — "the night in which all cows are black;" while the 
latter always tends to take as its highest principle, self-conscious- 
ness or intelligence. But he might have referred to the frequent 
tendencies in European thought to run out into the same negative 
result. The Nyaya, Mimansa, and Yoga philosophies are barely 
alluded to. But if they are not systems of "world-philosophy," 
they have still real interest and importance, especially the Yoga, 
which has recently been introduced to the thoughtful public, here 
and there in the Western world, by the eloquent Swami Vive- 
kananda. The second chapter deals with the teachings of Buddha ; 
and so far as I can judge, it is a clear and concise summary of the 
most important points. A fruitful subject for another chapter 
would have been the Theistic Evolution of Buddhism, in which a 
philosophy which begins as a rigorous system of ethical culture, 
develops at length into a system of "explanation by means of 
Personal Wills" in the fullest sense of the words; but this is not 
mentioned. The comparison of Buddhism (and, indeed, Hin- 
duism in general) with Christianity touches the root of the matter. 
Christianity "acts, not by repressing the lower, but by stimulating 
the higher nature ; raising it above itself, as it were, by holding up 
before it for its contemplation a Divine ideal and object of love, 
in whose presence the lower desires sink into the shade. . . . 
Although the central precept of Buddhism, as in Christianity, is 
the doing good to others, that good consists in the cutting away of 
all desire, and therefore no effective motive is given for improving 
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the material welfare of men" (pp. 116, 119). Still, this very bias 
prevailed in mediaeval Christianity ; and it is still to be found, — 
e.g., among those sacerdotal writers and preachers who represent 
"this world" as a foreign, hostile region into which we are sent 
for a brief period on probation, and from which the Church has to 
rescue us. On the other hand, Mr. Crozier is right in his view 
that the merely negative attitude to the world is foreign to the 
spirit of Christianity. 

The last of the three chapters on Hindoo thought contains an 
interesting exposition and criticism of modern " Theosophy" or 
" Esoteric Buddhism. " In these chapters we note traces of the 
error which affects the author's judgment of every philosophy that 
he deals with, — i.e., his exaggeration of the importance of what 
Kant would have called the cosmological side of a philosophy, as 
compared with its anthropological (or psychological) side. The 
theory of human nature is always the most fundamental, although 
what is most fundamental in this theory may not be explicitly 
stated. 

I must here briefly consider a very important result which the 
author alludes to several times : that we can discern in the events 
of history a dramatic tendency, by which the activities and designs 
of individual men, communities, and nations are "used as means 
and instruments merely to the one great end of morality and the 
elevation and expansion of the human spirit" (p. 15). This is not 
pressed upon the reader ; it is only the author's personal impression. 
But when he speaks of history bearing witness to a dominant purpose 
which is realized through its events, he seems to forget what this 
language implies. It implies that we conceive the realization of an 
object of supreme worth as possible; and that we estimate the 
degrees of worth of ordinary events according to the degrees in 
which they contribute to the realization of the " far-off divine 
event." This conception of the realization of an object which 
has supreme worth, and the conception that worth has degrees, 
cannot be merely based upon history ; it must be based on a study 
of man's nature as it is. We must bring it with us to the interpre- 
tation of history ; all we can do is to test it by its capacity for this 
interpretation. In this connection, Mr. Crozier observes : "Were 
the active agents in these great designs conscious of what they were 
doing, the whole achievement would only be an instance of the 
activity of the human spirit, working after its own proper laws, . . . 
and so would have no ulterior philosophical or religious significance' 
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(p. 14). In this extraordinary assertion Mr. Crozier fatally ignores 
the function of the Prophet, Leader of men, Revealer, — call him 
what we will. And the least that can be assigned to him is to inter- 
pret these dramatic tendencies, and so to supply that element of 
" consciousness" which Mr. Crozier thinks would deprive the whole 
achievement of its ulterior philosophical significance. It has been 
said, on the one hand, that the popular or national upheaval pro- 
duces the prophet, and, on the other, that the prophet produces the 
upheaval. No doubt it is as easy to uphold one of these views as 
the other ; for surely both are one-sided, and the truth is that the 
" prophet" and the " upheaval" co-operate and reciprocally act on 
one another in producing the overt result. The prophet has the 
power and insight to discern, among the distracting conflict of ten- 
dencies in his time, those that are superficial and transient and those 
that have the deep strength and reality which mean ultimate vic- 
tory ; and he forces others to see this also. By such means he helps 
the "upheaval" which these deeper forces are producing. He does 
not simply produce it ; indeed, in the mere statement of this view 
you presuppose him to stand in a position of abstract separation 
from the contemporary historical movement, while in reality he 
never does occupy such a position ; and the forces in question do 
not simply produce him, for without him they would have found 
an expression quite different from the one which, as a matter of fact, 
they did find. Mr. Crozier fully recognizes this elsewhere ; but in 
the passage I have quoted he forgets that the prophet always gives 
voice to or interprets the deepest movements of his own time. The 
prophet makes Humanity self-conscious in the deeper sense, — con- 
scious of where the roots of its being lie, conscious of the contrast 
between what it is doing and what it is capable of doing, and con- 
scious of the results of this contrast. The prophet's teaching is the 
same in type or essence as the simplest moral judgment passed in 
daily life (if it is a true one) ; it is an anticipation of history. 

The third and fourth parts (dealing respectively with Judaism 
and Christianity) are much superior to those which we have been 
examining ; and in this portion of the book the author shows more 
grasp of the significance of philosophy as not merely a theory of 
the "nature of things," but of the nature of man. 

In speaking of the passage from Paganism to Christianity, he re- 
states with freshness and force the conclusions to which the best 
researches of our time have led. " The genius and essential spirit 
of Paganism — the moral relationship which runs alike through, its 
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religion, its polity, its jurisprudence, and its social life — may be 
accurately represented and summed up by the relation of master 
and slave, as that of Christianity can be by the relation of parent 
and child" (p. 153). On the whole, spiritual isolation or separa- 
tion was the end of the endeavors of ancient civilization, — e.g., 
isolation of men from one another, of God from man and from the 
world, of the highest or Divine life from all desires arising out of 
the earthly life, and so on. The ancient world had no grasp of the 
means of overcoming these separations. To point to the existence 
of a high morality in certain quarters — e.g., under the influences of 
Stoicism — is irrelevant ; the fact of a fundamental and disastrous 
spiritual disintegration cannot be denied, and the morality in ques- 
tion did not overcome it. The "proof" (pp. 158, 159) that the 
passage from Paganism to Christianity could not have been effected 
by any form of philosophy, but only by a religion, is hardly neces- 
sary when we remember the author's conceptions of philosophy and 
religion in this connection: philosophies are " games of thought 
played by the abstract or merely logical intelligence, under definite 
conditions;" religions are "games of thought played by the whole 
man, — intellect, conscience, and heart" (p. 151; cf. p. 191, etc.). 
The failure of ancient " philosophy" was simply due to the fact 
that it was " philosophy," — if we are to use the word in this very 
limited sense ; it exhausted itself in the self-analysis of intelligence 
in exposition of the laws and structure of thought, and then en- 
deavored to make the results of this logic into an all-sufficient 
means of human salvation, of realizing the ideal of humanity. So 
far, Mr. Crozier's contention is certainly true. The gulf between 
Paganism and Christianity could only be bridged over through 
"the impregnation of Paganism by some religion outside itself, 
and that religion not a polytheism." 

The analogy from the breeding of animals is suggestive. The 
new force was not an external " revelation," nor did it merely take 
the place of the enfeebled ideals and aspirations of Paganism ; it 
was produced by the organic union of a new group of ideals with 
those of Paganism, — the former being as fresh and vigorous as the 
latter were weak. The new ideals were those which the first 
apostles of Christianity built out of the ideas set forth in the Old 
Testament, read in the light of Christ's life and words. As Mr. 
Crozier well says, the possibility of some kind of reciprocal relation 
between man and God had to be brought home to the consciousness 
of humanity ; no such conception is possible for any religion lower 
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than monotheism ; and philosophy had failed to reach it. Christi- 
anity provides for it in many ways, — and not least in its doctrine 
of Grace, according to which the approach of man to God is the 
approach of God to Man. 

The accounts of the Evolution of Judaism and the Evolution 
of Christianity are both admirable summaries. With respect to the 
former, Mr. Crozier follows Kuenen and Wellhausen in giving what 
is now the accepted view. With respect to Christianity, to give a 
summary account of its early history is a matter of great difficulty, 
owing to the divergent results arrived at by critics of the highest 
eminence, — particularly Baur and Harnack ; but Mr. Crozier adopts 
a very reasonable position between them. I had selected a number 
of passages in this part of the book for comment, but want of 
space forbids anything more than a few general observations on the 
whole of these two sections. The author shows well how Judaism 
developed up to the very verge, so to speak, of Christianity ; but 
Judaism had within it certain tendencies to excessive formalism 
and ethical and spiritual decay, and hence it was unable to take the 
final step that Jesus took, in realizing the idea of the universal 
Fatherhood of God, — i.e., that the world-power is akin to our- 
selves and is the source of our ideals ; and the idea of the Brother- 
hood of Man, — i.e., that we are heirs of a common destiny and 
are in the service of a common good. 

In discussing the significance of the " Kingdom of Heaven (or 
of God)," which is, of course, the central idea in the ethical teach- 
ing of Jesus, Mr. Crozier shows that it is not merely a state of the 
individual soul, for Jesus and his first followers expected it to be 
constituted on the earth in a few years. This seems undeniable ; 
but the significance of the idea does not lie in its referring to an 
earthly kingdom, but in its referring to a kingdom. In other words, 
it is not merely a state of the individual soul, because there is no 
real good which is not a common good. The kingdom of heaven 
is the realization of a common good. The infinite variety of con- 
crete forms in which this profound idea may be clothed gave, and 
still gives, to the Christian Ethics all their power. 

In conclusion, I must say that the author has by no means pro- 
duced a memorable contribution to the rational study of history ; 
but he has produced a book of real interest and suggestiveness, and 
one which may be of practical use to many who wish to have a clear 
survey of the sphere of study connected with the history of Juda- 
ism and early Christianity. S. H. Mellone. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 



